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The  drawdown  in  Afghanistan  will  soon  begin  and  the  U.S.  military  will  find  itself  in  an 
uncertain  training  situation.  With  no  true  peer  competitor  and  a  changing  global  security 
environment,  it  is  not  clear  when  and  where  conventional  Army  forces  will  deploy  next. 
This  could  mean  a  shorter  window  for  newly  commissioned  officers  to  train  and  gain 
experience  before  deploying.  To  assist  with  decreasing  this  gap,  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  programs  will  need  to  prepare  future  officers  with  a  greater 
degree  of  awareness  to  the  complex  environment  they  are  entering.  This  will  require 
ROTC  programs  to  teach  a  clear  understanding  of  ambiguous  doctrine,  in  an  adaptive 
learning  environment  that  promotes  critical  thinking,  and  builds  a  comprehensive 
acceptance  of  mission  command.  As  envisioned  by  its  strategic  leaders,  the  Army  will 
ask  more  of  its  future  leaders  and  the  complexity  of  the  global  environment  will  mean 
they  will  need  to  be  ready  for  a  wide  range  of  possible  scenarios. 


Transforming  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  for  Tomorrow's  Officer 

Military  leadership  is  the  sum  of  those  qualities  of  intellect,  human 
understanding,  and  moral  character  that  enable  a  person  to  inspire  and  to 
control  a  group  of  people  successfully. 

— Major  General  John  A.  Lejeune1 

In  August  2012,  the  Army  released  its  updated  leadership  manual,  Army  Doctrine 
Publication  6-22  (ADP  6-22),  Army  Leadership.  This  document  and  its  supporting 
reference  manual,  Army  Doctrine  Reference  Publication  6-22  changes  leadership 
priorities  established  for  the  past  20  years.  This  change  refocuses  the  Army  to  the 
human  side  of  leadership.  Dating  back  before  Sun  Tzu,  scholars  of  war  have 
recognized  that  leadership  is  the  driving  factor  that  wins  war.  The  ability  for  leaders  at 
all  levels  to  react  faster  and  make  sound  decisions  quicker  than  their  adversaries  win 
wars.  Recent  conflicts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  shown  leadership  at  the  small  unit 
or  tactical  level  has  strategic  ramifications.  General  David  H.  Petraeus’s 
acknowledgment  in  late  2006  indicated  that  harsh  U.S.  tactics  have  alienated  Iraqi 
civilians  and  undermined  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.2  Small  unit  leadership  failures  at 
places  like  Abu  Ghraib  and  the  March  2012  slaying  of  16  Afghan  civilians  by  Staff  Sgt. 
Robert  Bales  received  global  media  coverage.  These  incidents  highlight  how  poor 
judgment  at  the  small  unit  level,  magnified  by  the  global  media,  can  affect  world  opinion. 

Army  Leadership  says  the  Army  will  transition  to  conducting  decentralized 
operations  in  an  increasingly  complex  and  uncertain  environment.3  To  complete  this 
transition  successfully,  leaders  must  be  prepared  to  operate  in  a  whole  host  of 
geographical  locations  and  against  unpredictable  scenarios.  Due  to  the  looming 
uncertainties  of  these  operations  and  how  quickly  a  unit  has  to  respond  in  support  of 
them,  less  time  is  available  for  new  officers  to  train  and  gain  experience  before  leaving 


their  posts,  camps,  or  stations.  To  assist  with  shortening  this  gap,  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  programs  will  need  to  prepare  future  officers  with  a  greater 
depth  of  understanding  in  leadership  than  previously  required.  This  solution  introduces 
cadets  to  training  that  will  build  a  greater  baseline  of  awareness  of  their  future 
environment  and  prepare  them  for  successful  leadership  to  aid  in  executing  their  duties. 
Furthermore,  it  will  require  ROTC  programs  to  teach  a  clear  understanding  of 
ambiguous  doctrine,  in  an  adaptive  learning  environment  that  promotes  critical  thinking, 
and  builds  a  comprehensive  acceptance  of  mission  command.  The  ROTC  pre¬ 
commissioning  phase  must  address  these  three  fundamental  things  so  officers  can 
continue  to  mature  throughout  their  future  careers. 

ROTC  as  a  pre-commissioning  institution  provides  more  than  60%  of  the  second 
lieutenants  who  join  the  active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  force.  Today,  ROTC  is  offered  at  more  than  273  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  United  States,  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.4  In  2012, 
more  than  41%  of  the  Army's  active  duty  General  Officers  received  their  commissions 
through  ROTC.5  The  other  two  pre-commissioning  institutions,  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS),  have  enrollments  that  are  regulated  by 
military  force  requirements  and  are  dictated  by  the  Army's  active  end  strength.  ROTC  is 
not  constrained  to  these  limitations  and  provides  qualified  officers  to  the  total  force,  both 
Active  and  Reserves.  Both  OCS  and  West  Point  have  prerequisite  requirements  that 
prescribe  eligibility  to  attend  their  programs,  but  any  able-bodied  male  or  female  can 
enroll  in  ROTC.  The  focus  of  this  paper  on  just  one  pre-commissioning  institution  was 
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limited  to  ROTC  and  its  ability  to  provide  officers  to  not  only  the  military  force,  but  also 
to  the  civilian  population  if  the  cadet  elects  not  to  enter  military  service. 

ROTC  programs  have  successfully  trained  cadets  for  entry  into  the  force  since 
1 916.  After  World  War  II,  the  Army  prepared  for  battle  against  the  Soviet  threat  for  over 
40  years.  After  the  Soviet  decline  in  power,  the  focus  of  ROTC  training  shifted  to 
supporting  operational  doctrine's  emphasis  on  stability  operations.  Over  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  center  of  training  has  been  on  counter  insurgency  operations  inspired  by 
missions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  With  less  than  a  year  away  from  the  scheduled 
drawdown  in  Afghanistan,  the  military  finds  itself  with  no  true  peer  in  a  multi-polar  world. 
Without  a  peer  competitor,  the  Army  will  shift  focus  to  a  wide  range  of  security  threats 
and  ROTC  programs  will  shift  their  training  accordingly.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
General  Raymond  Odierno  insists,  "In  some  circumstances  [this]  may  require  small 
teams  of  soldiers  engaged  in  partnership  activities,  others  might  require  the  combined 
mass  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps."6  Regardless  the  threat  or  location,  the  squad 
and  small  unit  formation  will  remain  the  Army's  foundation  for  future  operations.  To 
ensure  their  Soldiers  are  successful,  small  unit  leaders  must  understand  doctrine  and 
apply  its  tenets. 

Translating  Ambiguous  Doctrine 

To  understand  and  address  the  importance  of  small  unit  leadership,  ADP  6-22 
prescribes  three  basic  attributes  that  all  leaders  should  possess  to  be  successful: 
Character,  Presence,  and  Intellect.7  Very  broad  in  nature,  they  speak  to  the  core  traits 
young  officers  should  possess  to  lead  Soldiers  both  in  garrison  and  combat.  Nested 
with  operational  doctrine  as  one  of  the  eight  elements  of  combat  power8,  leadership  is  a 
combat  enabler.9  Character,  Presence,  and  Intellect,  provide  the  basic  leadership 
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framework  as  the  officer  develops  into  a  future  strategic  leader.  A  cadet  has  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  how  to  apply  the  three  attributes  to  real  world  situations  for  this 
evolution  to  take  place.  However,  inexperienced  military  students  may  interpret  these 
terms  used  in  doctrine  differently  because  they  have  various  meanings. 

The  Army's  latest  refinement  and  republication  of  ADP  6-22  refocuses  the  Army 
to  the  human  domain.  This  azimuth  correction  of  leadership  addresses  how  leaders 
present  themselves  in  front  of  their  troops  and  how  they  react  to  the  environment 
around  them.  The  three  leadership  attributes  describe  the  core  traits  the  Army  requires 
in  its  leaders.  Army  Leadership  articulates,  "These  attributes  represent  the  values  and 
identity  of  the  leader  (character)  with  how  the  leader  is  perceived  by  followers  and 
others  (presence),  and  with  the  mental  and  social  faculties  the  leader  applies  in  the  act 
of  leading  (intellect)."10  All  three  attributes  are  difficult  to  achieve  without  practice, 
refinement,  and  an  overall  awareness  of  their  effectiveness. 

The  first  attribute,  “Character”,  prescribes  the  code  of  conduct  on  how  leaders 
live  and  interact  with  the  society  around  them.  As  a  doctrinal  trait,  character  has  four 
supporting  competencies:  Army  Values,  Empathy,  Warrior  Ethos,  and  Discipline.11 
Together,  the  Army  requires  these  qualities  to  reside  in  the  foundation  of  leadership. 
These  underpinning  morals  and  ethics  define  how  leaders  judge  other  people  and  are 
the  point  of  reference  from  which  they  make  decisions.  However,  a  person's  moral  and 
ethical  standards  are  not  inherent  at  birth,  but  are  developed  through  experience  and 
refined  by  the  environment  in  which  they  were  raised.  Cadets  come  to  the  ROTC 
programs  from  different  economic,  social,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Each  group  defines 
their  principals  and  standards  slightly  different.  Due  to  the  fact  that  some  cadets  where 
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raised  differently  and  not  to  the  standards  prescribed  in  doctrine,  requiring  them  to 
change  their  values  will  be  as  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  introducing  the  cadets  to  a 
foreign  language.  As  difficult  as  it  is  for  new  cadets  to  comprehend  these  new  values,  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  achieve  the  traits  prescribed  in  the  doctrinal  attribute  of  presence 
without  conditioning  and  training. 

“Presence”  as  defined  in  Army  Leadership  is  the  combination  of  military  bearing, 
physical  endurance,  confidence,  and  resilience  in  recovering  from  adversity.12  This 
attribute  conveys  a  leader's  outwardly  appearance  in  front  of  subordinates  and  his13 
self-confidence  in  dealing  with  leadership  issues.  Neither  the  attribute  nor  its  supporting 
competencies  can  be  achieved  without  training  and  practice.  Building  the  confidence  to 
make  timely  decisions  and  being  comfortable  leading  troops  comes  only  with 
experience.  This  is  more  than  just  wearing  the  rank;  it  takes  a  purposed  effort  to 
develop  and  the  intellect  to  use  self-control  in  inspiring  subordinates  to  follow. 

The  last  attribute  prescribed  by  ADP  6-22  is  “Intellect”.  Defined  in  doctrine, 
leaders  with  intellect  should  have  mental  agility,  sound  judgment,  innovation, 
interpersonal  tact,  and  expertise.14  It  is  the  leaders’  ability  to  mentally  dissect  the 
situation  and  quickly  make  recommendations  to  resolve  the  problem.  Leaders  with 
intellect  are  innovative  and  use  sound  judgment  in  executing  the  commander's  intent  to 
achieving  mission  success.15  As  clear  by  its  last  supporting  competency,  intellect  only 
comes  after  experience.  Intellect,  as  well  as  Character  and  Presence,  are  difficult  to 
achieve  by  inexperienced  cadets  without  first  understanding  their  core  premise  and  then 
knowing  how  their  application  affects  mission  success. 
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The  attributes  of  Character,  Presence,  and  Intellect  are  overly  complex  in  nature 
and  require  a  high  degree  of  understanding  to  achieve  their  principal  doctrinal 
importance.  Cadets  must  be  taught  how  these  core  traits  relate  to  other  cornerstone 
documents  such  as  Army  Doctrine  Publication  3-0,  Unified  Operations,  so  the  traits  can 
be  developed  and  reinforced  over  the  cadets'  tenure  in  the  ROTC  program.  The 
average  maturity  level  and  leadership  experience  a  young  adult  possesses  at  entry  into 
the  pre-commissioning  phase  is  somewhat  limited. 

Due  to  the  cadet's  inexperience  and  comprehension  level,  the  format  in  which  the 
attributes  are  taught  is  critical.  It  should  be  introduced  in  a  format  that  can  be  easily 
digested  and  provide  the  structure  for  how  the  attributes  are  applied  to  the  military 
environment.  Character,  Presence,  and  Intellect,  coupled  with  each  of  their  supporting 
sub-traits  have  to  be  taught  in  the  simplest  degree  so  inexperienced  cadets  gain  a 
comprehensive  prospective  of  their  importance. 

Keith  Grint,  in  The  Arts  of  Leadership,  suggests  his  constructive  approach  to 
understanding  leadership  is  more  illustrative  than  scientific  methodology  and  is  simpler 
for  the  uneducated  to  understand.16  His  model  looks  at  how  to  apply  different  leadership 
styles  as  a  persuasive  technique  rather  than  the  directed  approach  the  military  defaults 
to  using.  Grint  suggests  the  more  broad  the  term  used  in  describing  the  "how  or  why"  a 
leader  should  react  in  a  particular  manner,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  be  understood  by 
someone  who  has  never  been  in  a  leadership  role.17  This  lack  of  experience  that  Grint 
writes  about,  applies  to  the  average  ROTC  cadet.  Although  the  cadet's  exposure  to  a 
coach,  teacher,  or  boss  may  have  generated  an  admiration  that  inspired  them  in  some 
degree,  few  understand  how  to  apply  this  leadership  experience  in  their  own  practice. 
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Outside  of  any  previous  experience  from  organized  sports  or  the  few  cadets  with  prior 
military  service,  they  have  little  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  leadership  until  they  enter 
the  pre-commissioning  phase  and  start  their  military  education.  Appling  leadership  is 
more  about  influencing  others,  than  it  is  about  one  particular  human  trait.  Applying 
Grint's  model  of  illustrative  leadership,  cadets  should  be  shown  various  examples  first 
for  each  attribute's  characteristics,  and  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  how  they 
could  have  been  applied  differently  if  placed  in  the  same  situation.  This  approach 
provides  the  cadet  an  understanding  of  "how"  leadership  is  applied  and  they  gain  a 
greater  appreciation  for  "why"  it  works  better  in  different  situations.  The  use  of  case 
studies  or  videos  of  theatrical  movies  are  beneficial  techniques  for  demonstrating  both 
good  and  bad  examples  of  these  attributes. 

Teaching  the  above  "how  and  why"  of  leadership  is  difficult  because  the  style  of 
implementation  differs  with  each  person's  approach.  While  the  physical  nature  of  two 
individuals  may  be  similar,  their  mental  capacity  makes  them  different.  What  methods 
work  well  for  one  leader,  may  be  difficult  for  another  to  figure  out.  The  current  ROTC 
teaching  approach  is  to  introduce  all  three  leadership  attributes  as  one  topic  and  then 
require  the  cadets  to  demonstrate  their  proficiency  on  the  subject  by  a  written  test. 
Cadets  then  receive  an  evaluation  during  their  tenure  to  judge  if  they  apply  their 
teachings  correctly.  This  may  provide  an  adequate  assessment  of  some  cadets,  but  the 
true  test  results  come  during  the  application  of  their  leadership  skills.  It  could  take 
several  months  before  the  "light  comes  on"  for  some  students  and  they  start  practicing 
their  teachings.  ROTC  instructors  should  address  each  of  ADP  6-22's  three  attributes 
separately  and  assess  each  cadet's  understanding  of  how  they  are  applied.  This  more 
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accurate  assessment  can  only  take  place  if  the  instructor  has  a  hands-on  approach  to 
teaching.  The  ancient  classroom  teaching  style  of  lecture  and  written  memorization 
testing  will  not  provide  an  effective  evaluation.  It  requires  an  adaptive  teaching  style  of 
clearly  presenting  the  attribute's  characteristics,  assessing  if  the  student  has  an 
understanding  of  the  attributes’  application  in  a  real  world  situation,  and  then  evaluating 
the  students'  understanding  through  practical  exercises  before  moving  to  the  next 
subject.  The  assessment  and  evaluation  steps  of  this  style  enable  the  instructor  to 
grasp  the  students'  comprehension  of  leadership  application  techniques,  rather  than 
their  ability  to  recite  ambiguous  doctrinal  terms.  This  adaptive  teaching  approach  by  the 
ROTC  instructors  is  not  only  critical  for  non-experienced  cadets  to  gain  full  perspective 
for  the  teaching,  but  also  transitions  the  teaching  environment  to  one  that  is  more 
comfortable  for  the  new  generation  of  future  officers  to  learn  in. 

Changing  the  Learning  Environment 

This  new  environment  of  teaching  must  use  an  adaptive  learning  approach  that 
promotes  critical  thinking  in  a  manner  that  is  most  acceptable  by  current  and  future 
cadets.  How  young  adults  learn  and  gain  acceptance  to  new  teachings  is  different  from 
past  analog  instruction.  Because  the  new  generation  of  young  adults  takes  full 
advantage  of  technology  devices,  they  assess  their  surroundings  and  absorb 
information  differently  than  past  generations.  In  his  writings,  Dr  Bob  Johansen,  suggests 
that  children,  who  are  less  than  1 7  years  old  in  2012,  have  been  so  engrained  in 
technology  over  their  short  life  spans  that  they  have  become  "digital  natives."18 
Johansen's  theory  is  that  digital  natives  rely  so  heavily  on  technology  that  they  would  be 
lost  if  asked  to  step  back  into  the  analog  society.  Due  to  the  fact  they  have  grown  up 

with  advanced  video  games,  smart  phones,  and  instant  access  to  information  from  the 
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global  media,  these  devices  have  virtually  become  "appendages"  of  their  mind.  These 
devices  also  play  a  critical  role  in  how  young  adults  make  decisions  and  learn  about  the 
society  around  them  through  access  to  virtual  knowledge.  For  example,  teenagers  don’t 
decide  what  they  are  hungry  for  by  their  craving,  they  use  their  smart  phones  to  access 
social  media  sites  like  Yelp  or  Twitter  that  inform  them  of  the  most  popular  restaurants 
in  their  area.  These  "decision  making  appendages"  have  become  so  important  to  this 
generation  that  ROTC  instructors  need  to  harness  these  devices  for  their  teaching.  The 
older  method  of  an  hour-long  "PowerPoint"  lecture  and  antiquated  printed  textbooks 
must  change.  Instructors  must  adapt  to  the  student  and  not  expect  the  student  to  step 
back  to  their  analog  practices. 

Using  technology  in  their  adaptive  approach  to  learning,  instructor'  should 
integrate  digital  media  into  their  teachings  to  promote  greater  learning  by  these  digital 
natives.  There  are  several  ways  digital  media  can  be  used  to  enhance  learning,  but  the 
simplest  is  to  start  by  putting  all  the  prescribed  reading  into  a  digital  format.  This 
methodology  enables  students  to  virtually  access  their  reading  material  from  any 
location  or  from  any  one  of  the  numerous  technology  devices  (i.e.  smart  phones, 
tablets,  or  laptops)  they  so  commonly  use.  In  this  format,  embedded  hyperlinks  can 
provide  instant  examples  or  additional  information  about  the  topic  reading.  Most 
websites  and  online  articles  are  starting  to  adapt  the  same  practice,  where  the  authors 
use  standard  writings  to  promote  their  thoughts,  but  provide  embedded  hyperlinks  that 
take  the  reader  to  another  online  site  that  addresses  the  same  line  of  thinking.  The 
ROTC  curriculum  readings  and  lectures  should  us  similar  practices.  This  will  require 
instructors  to  review  the  material  regularly  to  ensure  accuracy  and  relevancy.  However, 
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through  the  commonly  used  "cloud"19  access,  instructors  have  the  ability  to  make 
updates  to  their  syllabus  virtually  instantaneously.  Additionally,  technology  equipped  or 
"Smart"  classrooms  are  required  to  provide  access  to  the  Internet  so  instructors  can  use 
the  global  media  to  enrich  their  teachings.  Through  sites  like  YouTube  and  TED, 
instructors  can  use  the  web  to  provide  current  situational  awareness  and  add  validity  to 
their  topics.  This  adaptive  approach  to  classroom  teaching,  transforms  the  learning 
environment  into  a  format  that  is  logical  for  the  digital  native. 

Johanson's  digital  natives  learn  differently  than  previous  generations.  They  use 
games  for  not  only  entertainment,  but  for  social  access  and  as  a  creative  outlet.  The 
gaming  philosophy  is  a  low-end  solution  that  ROTC  instructors  can  use  to  enhance 
problem-solving  skills  and  promote  critical  thinking.  Games  can  be  used  to  supplement 
the  evaluation  phase  of  student  learning  to  assess  if  the  cadets  understand  their 
teachings.  Johansen  suggests  gaming  will  play  an  instrumental  part  of  the  future.20 
What  Johansen  is  referring  to  is  more  than  the  video  role-playing  games  of  today,  but 
games  that  are  integrated  into  common  activities  like  folding  laundry  or  cooking  a 
meal.21  These  games  will  be  motion-controlled  “smart-games”22  superimposed  on  the 
activity  by  the  use  of  contact  lenses.  Players  are  scored  by  how  well  they  perform  the 
real  tasks  that  are  interpreted  by  a  heads-up  display  enabled  by  contact  lenses.  In  the 
near  future,  four-dimensional  (4D)  alternate-reality  games  will  emerge  not  only  for 
entertainment,  but  also  for  training  and  problem  solving  tools.  To  illustrate  the 
importance  of  games,  Foldit,  an  online  gaming  site,  uses  a  combination  of  science  and 
entertainment  for  their  problem  solving  games.  While  trying  to  solve  one  of  many  Foldit 
online  puzzles,  players  uncovered  the  structure  of  a  protein-cutting  enzyme  that  was 
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critical  to  the  reproduction  of  the  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome  virus.  Nature 
Structural  &  Molecular  Biology  published  the  first  results  of  the  game's  success  in  their 
September  201 1  journal.23  The  report  expounded  on  how  gamers24  with  practically 
limited  knowledge  of  microbiology,  solved  the  puzzle  within  three  weeks  from  initially 
going  online.25  This  monumental  feat  was  something  that  scientists  failed  to  resolve 
over  the  past  15  years  in  a  lab. 

Likewise,  Steve  Jones  from  United  Parcel  Service  (UPS)  describes  the  way  his 
company  uses  video  gaming  to  train  their  drivers  on  delivery  as  "immersive  case 
studies."26  Utilizing  games  created  by  UPS,  delivery  drivers  not  only  developed  the 
skills  to  navigate  the  virtual  busy  streets  of  large  cities,  but  also  experienced  issues 
associated  with  customer  interaction  during  deliveries.27  Improvements  in  technology 
will  give  the  user  the  visual  sense  of  length,  depth,  and  width,  and  will  incorporate  other 
senses  like  smell  and  taste.  Improvement  in  automation  and  virtual  reality  games  will 
create  a  greater  thirst  for  technology  by  future  cadets.  These  digital  natives  will  have  the 
ability  to  adapt  quickly  to  technology  advancements  that  have  been  stimulated  from  life¬ 
long  commercial  improvements  to  high-tech  products. 

Johanson  proposes,  unlike  the  past  40  years  where  technology  was  pushed 
down  from  governmental  research  to  consumers,  new  products  will  be  closely  tied  to 
consumer  development  before  entering  into  military  use.  "Innovation  tends  to  [happen] 
bottom-up,  fueled  by  consumer  electronics,  gaming...” 28  and  Johanson  further  suggests, 
"Now,  the  best  ideas  start  in  gaming  and  gradually  spread  back  to  the  military  and 
government."29  To  maintain  the  attention  of  the  new  generation  of  cadets  that  have 
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grown  up  playing  technology-driving  games,  ROTC  programs  will  need  to  incorporate 
innovative  role-playing  games  into  their  curriculum. 

The  Army  has  had  great  success  by  using  games  like  America's  Army  as  a 
recruitment  tool.  If  the  Army  is  to  continue  to  entice  and  challenge  digital  natives,  they 
will  need  to  harness  similar  technology  in  their  classrooms  as  well.  The  Army's  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command's  21  st  Century  T raining  uses  a  tool  called  Integrated  T raining 
Environment  (ITE).  The  concept  of  ITE  is  to  link  live  and  virtual  training  together  so 
Soldiers  can  execute  decision  making  against  future  hybrid  threats.30  It  provides  a 
variety  of  complex  scenarios  so  leaders  can  train  under  current  and  volatile,  uncertain, 
complex  and  ambiguous  (VUCA)  conditions.  This  evolution  in  training  provides  the 
opportunity  for  leaders  to  make  mistakes  in  a  safe  environment  without  loss  of  life  or 
failed  mission  success.31  These  training  aides  or  games  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
players  by  providing  the  opportunity  to  make  mistakes  virtually  without  fear  of  real  world 
ramifications.  Unfortunately,  when  a  leader  makes  a  mistake  in  real  combat,  it  could 
affect  the  lives  of  their  Soldiers,  mission  success,  and  possibly  have  strategic 
consequences  on  the  Nation.  These  key  factors  associated  with  failure  are  what 
threaten  the  development  of  the  “mission  command”  philosophy  within  the  Army  ranks. 

The  Importance  of  Mission  Command  for  Future  Officers 

Lessons  learned  over  the  past  decade  of  war  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  has 
driven  the  Army  and  the  Joint  community  to  refocus  its  practice  of  leadership  and  its 
contributions  to  decentralized  operations.  Experiences  during  these  conflicts  have 
shown  that  operations  at  the  tactical  level  have  an  amplifying  effect  on  the  strategic 
level  goals.  This  new  methodology  of  decentralized  operations  is  complemented  in  both 
Army  and  Joint  doctrine  by  mission  command.  Mission  command  emphasizes 
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leadership  as  an  "art"  and  challenges  leaders  at  all  levels  to  empower  their 
subordinates.32  Like  leadership,  when  applied  correctly,  it  too  is  a  combat  multiplier  and 
is  addressed  in  operational  doctrine  as  one  of  the  eight  elements  of  combat  power.33 
Joint  Publication  3.0,  says  for  mission  command  to  be  successful  it  requires  orders  that 
have  more  clarity  to  purpose  and  endstate,  rather  than  direct  "how"  a  task  should  be 
preformed.34  This  approach  to  decentralized  operations  and  mission  command  relies 
less  on  control  and  more  on  the  art  of  command.  The  move  towards  mission  command 
addresses  terms  like  “empowerment”  and  “trust”  that  spell  the  end  for  past 
micromanagement  control  practices.  Empowerment  comes  after  a  trust  has  been 
created  between  senior  and  subordinate  leaders.  This  trust  then  matures  and 
strengthens  over  time  through  counseling  and  feedback.  It  requires  senior  leaders  to 
mentor  and  train  their  young  officers  to  prevent  a  toxic  relationship  from  developing.35 

Toxic  relationships  within  military  organizations  will  prevent  mission  command 
from  reaching  its  true  intention.  Future  leaders  must  appreciate  that  their  actions  not 
only  have  ramifications  on  their  careers,  but  also  have  long-term  effects  on  their 
organizations.  ROTC  instructors  must  instill  in  their  cadets  that  trust  is  the  foundation 
that  bonds  a  unit  together.  A  lack  of  trust  between  leaders  and  their  subordinates  create 
a  toxic  environment  within  the  organization.  In  a  201 0  survey  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  Army  Leadership,  it  was  noted  that  20%  of  its  respondents  saw  their  superior  as 
being  toxic  and  unethical.36  This  is  an  alarming  number;  however,  each  member  within 
an  organization  should  have  the  integrity  and  personal  courage  to  identify  when  their 
leadership  is  destroying  the  virtues  of  the  unit.  The  Army  has  several  methods  that  are 
available  for  subordinates  to  report  poor  leaders.  Cadets  must  understand  what  each  of 
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these  processes  are,  but  also  be  able  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a  tough 
leader  and  a  toxic  leader.  Many  young  leaders  mentally  struggle  with  differentiating 
between  expressing  loyalty  to  their  chain-of-command  and  identifying  a  leader  that  has 
total  disregard  of  his  power.  The  difference  in  the  two  is  monumental,  but  for  young 
officers  that  have  never  experienced  the  two  it  is  hard  to  comprehend. 

In  her  research,  Generation  Me,  Dr.  Jean  M.  Twenge,  suggests  the  current 
generation  of  young  adults  believe  even  if  they  speak  out  on  their  beliefs,  it  will  have  no 
value  in  making  change.37  The  lack  of  trust  in  their  leaders,  compounded  by  their 
disregard  for  subordinates,  is  a  recipe  for  destruction.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for 
ROTC  instructors  to  instill  in  their  cadets  that  they  can  make  a  difference  and  their 
actions  have  strategic  importance.  To  make  changes  within  the  organization  or  to  the 
operational  environment,  these  future  officers  must  develop  critical  thinking  skills  and 
effective  problem  solving  skills. 

The  former  Director  for  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  Regina 
Dugan,  feels  the  primary  issue  leaders  have  with  problem  solving  is  the  fear  of  failure.38 
Johanson  expounds  on  this  philosophy  by  saying  "leaders  have  to  learn  how  to  fail  and 
then  try  again."39  For  future  leaders  to  develop  critical  thinking  skills  and  adaptive 
problem  solving  proficiency,  they  first  must  understand  that  the  problem  is  more  difficult 
than  the  answer.  Too  often,  young  leaders  delay  in  taking  action  because  they  are 
afraid  of  making  mistakes.  They  are  indecisive  because  they  are  looking  for  the  perfect 
solution,  whereas  the  problem  may  be  so  complex  there  is  not  a  correct  answer.  As 
General  George  Patton  so  eloquently  stated,  "a  good  plan,  violently  executed  now,  is 
better  than  a  perfect  plan  next  week."40  Adaptive  problem  solving  is  about 
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understanding  the  problem,  developing  a  course  of  action,  and  then  reacting  to  the 
solution.  Training  in  this  manner  is  also  complex,  because  the  instructor  has  to  be 
creative  in  generating  the  problem  that  will  challenge  the  creativity  of  the  cadet  and  still 
show  the  student  understands  how  to  apply  the  subject.  The  instructor  must  understand 
he  may  not  get  the  perfect  textbook  answer  every  time,  but  he  must  evaluate  if  the 
student  has  sound  logic  behind  his  answer.  At  that  point,  the  instructor  can  truly 
understand  if  the  future  officer  can  apply  his  teachings  to  real-world  situations.  The 
current  ROTC  curriculum  addresses  key  fundamentals  for  young  officers.  However,  for 
mission  command  to  take  hold  in  future  ideology,  leaders  must  trust  their  subordinates 
to  logically  assess  the  current  problem  and  make  critical  decisions  that  follow  their  given 
intent.  Mission  command  is  a  solid  concept  that  enables  a  leader  and  his  unit  to 
succeed  in  a  VUCA  environment.  However,  it  is  not  an  Army-centric  concept.  Mission 
command  becomes  much  more  powerful  when  the  entire  joint  community  adopts  it. 

The  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS),  Capstone  Concepts  for  Joint 
Operations,  prescribes  a  new,  globally  postured  force  that  comes  together  to  form  a 
Joint  Force  that  enables  Mission  Command  across  all  domains.41  This  document  refers 
to  the  emerging  strategy  of  a  “Globally  Integrated  Operations.”42  It  envisions  harnessing 
each  of  the  services  strengths  together  as  a  single  force.  This  force  would  collaborate 
with  allies  to  achieve  regional  stability.43  The  Globally  Integrated  Operations  model 
capitalizes  on  the  successes  achieved  at  the  Joint  Task  Force  level  and  extends  the 
same  principals  to  a  much  smaller  force  structure.  To  ensure  new  officers  are  prepared 
for  this  environment  they  must  have  a  greater  depth  of  understanding  of  the  capabilities 
their  sister  services  bring  to  the  fight.  Training  on  joint  operations  from  pre- 
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commissioning  through  general  officer  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction  (CJCSI)  1800.01  D. 44  This  continued  education  through 
the  Joint  Professional  Military  Education  (JPME)  process  is  prescribed  by  law  and 
dictates  all  officers  must  have  joint  experience  before  becoming  a  "flag  officer."45  New 
doctrine  suggests  these  joint  experiences  will  occur  earlier  in  an  officer’s  career.  Joint 
integration  once  predicted  at  the  Major  level  is  now  probable  at  the  Lieutenant  level. 
Young  leaders  could  find  themselves  planning  for  a  joint  operation  without  an  available 
service  subject  matter  expert.  This  will  require  future  officers  to  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  affects  and  capabilities  their  sister  services  provide  to  the 
operation.  JPME  provides  the  roadmap  for  instruction  and  proficiencies  an  officer  must 
receive  at  a  giving  level  or  rank  in  his  career. 

To  promote  mission  command  and  develop  a  greater  proficiency  for  combined 
operations,  future  officers  will  need  earlier  instruction  on  Joint,  Interagency, 
Intergovernmental,  and  Multinational  (J IIM)  interoperability  in  the  JPME  process.46  This 
interdependency  on  JIIM  contributions  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  war 
changes  mythology  previously  thought.  Because  of  the  complications  of  JIIM 
interoperability,  it  challenges  the  application  of  command  and  control  at  all  levels  of 
leadership.  Officer  Professional  Military  Education  Policy  (OPMEP)  dictates  CJCS' 
objectives  and  a  policy  concerning  the  depth  of  joint  training  officers  receive  at  a 
particular  grade.  Furthermore,  it  prescribes  which  professional  military  education  (PME) 
course  (school)  conducts  the  particular  JPME  training.47  OPMEP  requires  sister  service 
capabilities  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the  primary  or  entry-level  training,  after  completing 
ROTC.  Typically,  these  courses  do  not  go  into  great  depth  due  to  limited  time  and 
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resources.  On  average,  most  primary  courses  only  provide  a  "PowerPoint"  presentation 
and  move  to  the  next  subject.  With  the  exception  of  the  general  officer  learning 
objectives,  some  elements  of  the  JPME  curriculum  can  be  instructed  earlier  in  an 
officer’s  PME.  Subjects  prescribed  by  OPMEP  taught  at  the  primary  courses,  should  be 
a  part  of  instruction  during  the  pre-commissioning  phase.  This  would  provide  a  higher 
degree  of  joint  exposure  in  advance  of  that  which  is  prescribed  in  CJCSI  1 800.01  D.  In 
addition  to  teaching  joint  exposure  earlier  in  the  PME  cycle,  many  colleges  and 
universities  provide  opportunities  for  joint  integration  at  the  ROTC  level. 

ROTC  programs,  like  the  University  of  South  Florida  and  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln,  have  already  started  combining  multi-service  resources  at  the  campus  level. 
These  programs  share  building  space,  classrooms,  ranges,  and  other  resources  to 
promote  a  Joint  ROTC  learning  community  setting.  Other  colleges  and  universities  that 
offer  more  than  one  service  ROTC  should  implement  this  efficiency  model.  "Cross¬ 
pollination"  would  not  only  occur  during  the  weekly  lab  lessons  where  cadets  apply 
classroom  instruction  to  practice,  but  during  other  academic  studies  as  well.  Not  all 
universities  provide  multi-service  ROTC  programs,  but  at  the  campuses  that  do,  the 
pool  of  resources  provide  a  superior  joint  learning  environment  for  the  cadet.  This 
proposed  change  should  not  affect  the  interservice  transfer  rules  each  service  has 
applied  to  commissioning  requirements.  Cadets  or  midshipmen  would  still  enter  the 
service  they  enrolled  under  as  expected.  However,  this  possible  change  would  affect 
the  various  senior  faculty  service  professors  at  the  joint  programs.48  Each  service  would 
not  only  share  training  responsibilities  for  their  students  at  the  college  or  universities, 
but  also  rotate  senior  faculty  duties  across  the  participating  schools.  For  universities  and 
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colleges  that  do  not  have  another  service  program  on  their  campus,  inter-service 
instructors  support  could  be  shared  within  in  the  general  area.  This  would  provide 
quality  education  on  sister  service  capabilities  and  present  the  cadets  with  a  greater 
level  of  joint  exposure  possibly  not  experienced  until  their  first  deployment.  In  a  pending 
time  of  uncertain  budgetary  constraints,  these  changes  would  enable  the  services  to 
share  resources  so  they  can  continue  to  produce  the  best  and  brightest  junior  officers. 

Conclusion 

The  Nation's  security  environment  is  constantly  changing.  The  military  must 
continue  evolving  to  keep  up.  The  Army  must  continue  to  adjust  its  formations,  policies, 
and  doctrine  to  create  a  culture  that  embraces  the  challenges  of  an  increasingly 
complex  and  uncertain  security  environment.49  What  will  not  change  is  the  importance  of 
leadership  when  applied  to  the  human  domain.  The  leadership  attributes  addressed  in 
ADP  6-22,  Character,  Presence,  and  Intellect  speak  to  the  human  domain.  ADP  6-22  is 
only  one  of  three  doctrine  manuals  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  personally  signs. 

When  General  Odierno  signed  this  document  in  August  2012,  he  penned  the  principals 
of  how  the  Army  as  a  profession  will  mature  its  leadership  to  face  the  challenges  of  a 
future  volatile,  uncertain,  complex,  and  ambiguous  security  environment.  General  Martin 
E.  Dempsey,  eighteenth  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says,  "Leadership  is  the 
foundation  that  strengthens  our  profession  of  arms."50  The  cornerstone  of  leadership  is 
the  leader’s  ability  to  motivate  and  influence  people  both  in  and  out  of  uniform. 

Leaders,  at  all  levels,  will  not  only  have  to  understand  this  basic  framework 
required  to  establish  productive  cooperation,  but  also  quickly  adapt  to  the  surrounding 
environment.  This  adaptation  comes  from  cultural  awareness,  human  understanding, 
and  innovative  negotiation  skills.  The  Army  must  continue  its  investments  in  the 
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institutions  and  its  leaders  so  they  can  advance  the  operational  force  to  members  of  a 
globally  integrated,  unified,  joint  force  of  tomorrow. 

ROTC  institutions  have  been  successful  in  developing  military  leaders  for  almost 
100  years.  However,  changes  in  doctrine  and  the  impacts  from  a  VUCA  world  will  cause 
a  review  of  the  current  curriculum.  Future  changes  in  this  curriculum  must  include 
teaching  cadets  a  clear  appreciation  of  ambiguous  doctrinal  terms  and  build  a 
comprehensive  acceptance  of  mission  command  so  they  have  a  greater  depth  of 
knowledge  and  leadership  skills  required  for  entering  the  operational  force.  This  will 
assist  in  shortening  the  time  newly  commissioned  officers  have  to  gain  experience 
before  leaving  their  posts,  camps,  or  stations  on  their  first  deployment.  To  ensure 
instructors  maintain  the  full  attention  of  the  technology  minded  new  generation  of 
cadets,  teaching  habits  and  classroom  facilities  must  adapt  to  these  digital  natives  and 
not  expect  them  to  learn  in  an  analog  environment.  This  means  a  combination  of 
sharing  resources  and  harnessing  technology  to  challenge  future  digital  natives  so  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  force  in  a  time  of  growing  uncertainty.  For  these  cadets,  the 
future  will  most  certainly  mean  entering  a  force  that  is  drawing  down  its  ranks,  under 
budget  constraints,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  Nation  against  an  uncertain  world  where 
radical  actors  want  to  make  their  presence  known  on  the  geopolitical  stage.  The  military 
will  ask  more  of  its  future  leaders  and  the  complexity  of  the  global  environment  will 
mean  they  will  need  to  be  ready  for  a  wide  range  of  possible  scenarios. 
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